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ETHICS, THEORETICAL AND APPLIED. 

THE science of ethics at the present time is in a state of 
sad confusion, to account for which various explanations 
have been offered. All that I wish, on the present occasion, 
to insist upon, is, that much of the misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement arises from the persistent ignoring of a certain 
fundamental distinction, equally obvious and important. 

First, however, what is the object of studying ethics at all ? 
Some people may approach the subject merely in a spirit of 
scientific curiosity. They may set themselves to investigate 
what have in fact been the moral beliefs among different races 
of men, what is the part played by morality in the process of 
evolution, or how it has come about that conscientious beings 
have been evolved. But these inquiries, though interesting, 
are to me of no ethical importance except in so far as they have 
some bearing on other questions. The point with me is this, — 
and I presume the same holds good in regard to others, — that I 
find in my pursuit of happiness that very often while such and 
such a course has naturally a strong attraction for me, I have 
what we term 'conscientious scruples,' quite apart from pruden- 
tial calculations, about adopting it. And in reference to these 
scruples, there are two questions of direct personal interest, 
which present themselves for decision. First, shall I heed 
them ? And secondly, if so, what is precisely the conduct 
about which these scruples concern themselves ? If I am to 
give way to these moral promptings, I cannot be content blindly 
to follow a number of disconnected, hazy, indefinite impulses, 
frequently fluctuating and sometimes apparently conflicting. I 
must reduce them to order, inquire into their essence, and as 
far as possible arrive at a clear understanding with myself as to 
what in reality are the things which I scruple to omit or to do. 
In short, if I attempt to be moral, I must settle to the best of 
my ability what morality is, as understood by me. How, then, 
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is the inquiry into right and wrong to proceed ? Shall we 
interrogate nature ? Dive into history, anthropology, evolu- 
tionary science ? Or shall we fall back upon introspection, 
the interrogation of our own minds ? 

Here it is that the fundamental distinction to which I have 
referred comes in, a distinction which the following illustration 
will best explain. How are the principles of pure mathematics, 
as, for instance, of arithmetic, arrived at ? Being self-evident, 
they are reached by us intuitively, by an operation of the mind 
within itself. When, however, the merchant, who desires to 
calculate his probable profits, applies to his business the 
abstract principles of number, he has to deal also with such 
concrete facts as the state of the markets and the weight of his 
goods ; and these, not being self-evident, can be ascertained 
only by observation and experience. His practical conclusions, 
therefore, are based upon two wholly distinct classes of truths 
— abstract principles and concrete facts — which require for 
their investigation entirely different methods. 

Now in ethical inquiries, I conceive, a closely analogous dis- 
tinction should constantly be observed. First, we have to 
examine in the abstract the underlying principles which deter- 
mine the moral quality of conduct (or perhaps, more strictly, of 
the feelings which prompt the conduct) ; and secondly, taking 
in the concrete a particular case or class of cases, we have to 
decide into what moral category it falls. Nor does it seem 
unreasonable to hold that for these two branches of the subject, 
namely, abstract or theoretical, and concrete or applied, entirely 
different modes of inquiry are appropriate. The essential 
principles of moral obligation, if any such can be said to exist, 
are, presumably, like the truths of pure mathematics, self- 
evident ; and unless we are prepared to take them blindly on 
authority, the appropriate method of reaching them appears to 
be introspection, self-interrogation. Suppose that I wish to 
decide whether the principle of doing as one would be done by 
is a genuine fundamental principle of morality, and binding 
upon us, or whether it goes needlessly far in the direction of 
self-sacrifice. If the question is to be answered to my satisfac- 
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tion at all, I expect the answer to present itself as a necessary 
truth to my mind. It would no more occur to me, at all events 
in the first instance, to seek help in deciding the point from 
such extraneous sources as history, biology, sociology, than to 
seek help from such sciences in multiplying two by three. 
Very different is the case when I try to apply this principle to 
practice. I am asked, let us say, to contribute towards such 
and such a charity. Taking into account only the net results, 
for good or for bad, which the charity produces, shall I best be 
conforming to the principle of doing as I would be done by, if 
I give or if I withhold ? Here, as in scores of other applica- 
tions of the abstract principles of ethics, it seems to me difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of history, biology, sociology, 
economics, and observation and experience generally. I should 
no more hope to settle by mere intuition these concrete ques- 
tions of right and wrong, than I should hope to divine intuitively 
the profits on a sale of corn. 

Yet natural and important as this distinction is, it seems to 
be entirely overlooked by a great proportion of ethical writers ; 
while even those who show incidentally that they feel the dis- 
tinction to exist, are not much given to insisting upon it. At 
the one extreme is the thorough-going intuitionist, who attempts 
to discern by intuition alone between right and wrong even in 
the concrete ; at the other extreme is the physical philosopher 
of the more rabid type, who entirely rejects intuition and the 
method of introspection as delusive, and would rest everything 
in morals on the facts of physical science. Fancy an intelligent 
mathematician searching for the truths of pure mathematics 
elsewhere than in the depths of his own consciousness ! 

The distinction to which I am drawing attention may be 
further illustrated by reference to the syllogism. No M is P ; 
some 5 is M ; therefore some ^ is not P. If we wish to know 
whether in the abstract this reasoning is valid, we settle the 
question by introspection. The answer is self-evident. But 
the moment we throw the syllogism into the concrete form — 
no metal is transparent ; some gases are metals ; therefore 
some gases are not transparent — we are brought into contact 
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with other than self-evident truths. Is it a fact that no metal 
is transparent ? And are there any gaseous metals ? These 
are questions of observation and experience, upon which, how- 
ever, the conclusion as much depends as on the validity of the 
logical principle involved in the syllogism. 

It would be useless to attempt in a few pages to work out 
even in outline an ethical system. All that can here be done 
is to suggest a method of going to work. Possibly, however, 
the respective provinces of abstract and concrete ethics may be 
a little more clearly indicated. What are a few of the points 
which only abstract ethics can decide ? To begin with, we 
have the question : Is there any such thing as moral obligation 
at all ? Assuming this to be answered in the affirmative, we 
have the further question: Is there any one characteristic 
which forms the essence of all morality ? Personally I believe, 
notwithstanding some perplexities which arise when the prin- 
ciple is unreservedly accepted, that such a characteristic is 
found in the promotion for its own sake of the happiness of 

some being or beings other than the agent. But here various 

problems present themselves. Is all self-sacrifice for the 
good of others more or less virtuous ? Is it always positively 
obligatory ? And if not always obligatory, where is the line to 
be drawn ? Is there a real and absolute difference, or only a 
conventional and arbitrary one, between the promptings of 
sympathy and the dictates of justice ? Is it legitimate to inflict 
an injury on one being in order to confer a slightly greater 
benefit on another ? Is the happiness of every being of equal 
importance, e.g., of human beings and non-human, of the moral 
and the immoral, of those v/ho are in suffering and those 
who are not ? Again, in cases where interests, or what we may 
loosely call ' rights,' conflict, are we to calculate the course of 
duty on principles analogous to those which determine in 
mechanics the resultant of opposing forces ? And when there 
is only a chance that such and such consequences, good or bad, 
will ensue, are we to treat the value of the chance as if it were 
a certainty ? 

As the mathematician, in order to arrive at the truths of pure 
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mathematics, has to postulate certain definite and comparatively 
simple conditions, such as lines without breadth or thickness 
and forming with absolute precision given curves ; so the abstract 
moralist, in order to reach his conclusions, might postulate 
beings endowed with only those attributes essential for his pur- 
pose, and placed in circumstances known to him with exactitude. 
He might commence with two beings, both of them sentient, 
both intelligent, standing in all essential respects on a footing 
of equality, and foreknowing with certainty all the consequences 
of all their acts. In so simple a case, the answer to some of the 
foregoing questions might be more readily perceived. The 
conditions of the two beings might then be varied in different 
ways ; and the moralist would have to consider how the varia- 
tions affected the several questions. Then he might bring on 
the scene a third being, whose happiness depended on the 
unhappiness of one of the others ; and next a whole race of 
beings, and so on ; until, having satisfied himself on some of 
the more pressing points in abstract ethics, he had a body of 
principles to be applied to the actual affairs of life. No doubt 
the abstract inquiry if pushed too far might soon become profit- 
less. Yet, on the other hand, where is the profit in discussing 
concrete problems, until we have decided to some extent what 
it is that we want in the concrete, what the principles are to 
which we believe that conduct must conform in order to be 
right or wrong ? 

To illustrate the sphere of concrete ethics, the following may 
be given as examples of the questions to which answers can be 
furnished only with the help of this branch of the science. 
What form of government is most conducive to an equitable 
distribution of happiness (the principle of equity having, of 
course, been decided by abstract ethics) ? Is homicide in a 
particular instance justifiable ? Ought we to punish people for 
vagrancy and begging ? Is polygyny a better form of marriage 
than polyandry ? Are we in any likely circumstances justified 
in taking by force the property of others ? Is there a strong 
probability that moral maxims which are generally acknowledged 
by the community are essential to social welfare ? 
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In abstract ethics our results may be, perhaps, as definite and 
exact as the results of pure mathematics, that is, so far as our 
mental capacity enables us to think out — or, perhaps, to feel 
out — the ethical problems we set ourselves. But although I 
believe that the recognition of the distinct spheres of abstract 
and concrete ethics might tend considerably to lessen confusion, 
I am not so sanguine as to expect that it would lead, in the 
near future, to that fortunate unanimity in our ethical specula- 
tions which prevails in the domain of mathematics. A further 
suggestion may, therefore, be thrown out to help to explain the 
confusion of ethical science : namely, that many ethical problems, 
some of which are of really pressing importance, are altogether 
beyond the powers of the average human mind as at present 
constituted. The comparative want of uniformity in our 
abstract ethical judgments may, perhaps, be used as an argu- 
ment against the objective reality of any ethical principles at 
all. May we not, however, see the explanation of our disagree- 
ments, not in the unreality of the truths we seek for, but in the 
supposition that, as regards its power of grasping principles of 
this particular order, the human mind is as yet in its infancy ? 
If we suppose, as seems a priori probable, that mathematical 
capacity, being unconnected with altruism, is in some way 
connected with capacity for self-preservation, while ethical 
capacity, which has reference to the well-being of others than 
the agent, is of little or no advantage to the individual in the 
struggle for existence, it will hardly surprise us to find that, in 
the order of their development, our powers of apprehending 
truths of quantity have taken precedence of our powers of 
apprehending truths of obligation. This would be merely in 
keeping with the obvious facts to which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
refers, when he says that " egoism comes before altruism." 

In concrete ethics, as in other human affairs, our results 
must often be partially guesses. The aim, to a great extent, 
should be to apply the essence of morality to the various con- 
cerns of life in a set of practical rules that leave to the individual 
as little as possible to decide for himself on the spur of the 
moment, although, in point of fact, a great deal must always be 
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so decided. Such rules may not be of necessary and universal 
obligation, may not hold good in every conceivable case ; yet in 
some instances, such as the rules against lying and adultery, 
may be so nearly universal in the conditions in which men live, 
and so vital to social welfare, that perhaps our only safety lies 
in treating them for practical purposes as if they were absolute. 

If what is called ' evolutionary ethics ' can account for the 
origin and development of conscience, and explain why certain 
specific acts have come to be regarded by a large section of 
society with moral aversion or approbation, independently of 
any immediate and apparent consequences, evolutionary ethics 
may throw valuable light on difficult problems in applied 
morality. Conceivably, though I think most improbably, the 
evolutionist may demonstrate that happiness is so intimately 
and exclusively dependent on evolutionary progress, that all 
concrete rules of conduct might be generalized into one rule: 
Promote evolution. But if the evolutionist, invading the sphere 
of abstract ethics, attempts to show that moral obligation itself, 
and the principles of obligation, are not objective realities 
absolutely true, but merely fictions, conventions, arbitrary ways 
of looking at things imposed upon us by evolution, though he 
may conceivably be right, he is practically destroying for an 
independent and reasoning mind the very foundation and essence 
of morality. Inconvenient scruples which answer to no reality, 
truths which are only shams, are not very likely to influence a 
sensible man when once the trick of evolution is discovered. 

The idea may sometimes be met with in modern ethical 
literature, that the moment morality is made to consist in the 
promotion of happiness, and hence to have reference to the conse- 
quences of conduct, or, subjectively, the expected consequences, 
the position has to be abandoned that there is anything absolute, 
eternal, immutable about it. Not so, I trust, by any means ; 
and the separation of ethics into abstract and concrete may help 
us to see what it is that is permanent, and what it is that is not. 
The concrete maxims forbidding or enjoining particular acts 
are, strictly speaking, conditional on the circumstances in which 
man lives. But the underlying principles of right and wrong, 
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of which the concrete rules are but attempted applications to 
the affairs of this world as we happen to find them, these, if 
there are such things at all, are presumably absolute, eternal, 
immutable, the same for all time. The absolutely right in prac- 
tice is that course which, when all the issues are taken into 
account, is in strict conformity with the abstract principles of 
obligation. It may not be rational to hold that the doing of a par- 
ticular thing, irrespective of results to any being whatsoever, is 
absolutely wrong on its own account ; but it may still be held 
absolutely wrong to bring about certain results. 

It will be apparent that I do not attach to the terms ' absolute 
ethics,' 'absolutely right,' the peculiar sense given to them in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics. But to enter further 
upon this point would be foreign to my purpose. 

Ernest M. Bowden. 



